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of duties reduced. Between 1824 anc* 1829 fifteen commercial
treaties were concluded securing freer trade with foreign
countries, in return for modifications of the British tariff and
Navigation Acts.

At this point, however, the movement towards free trade
ceases to be a movement carried on purely in the interests of
the whole nation and of the extension of world commerce, and
becomes more closely identified with a sectional agitation.
Corn laws regulating the price of wheat and restricting its
importation had been a part of the commercial system since the
fourteenth century. Upon the collapse of prices following the
end of the war in 1815, the agricultural interest had secured
the passage of a measure which practically excluded foreign
corn until high market prices were ruling. Agitation for the
repeal of the Corn Laws was rooted in the agitation for the
extension of the franchise which culminated in the Reform
Bill of 1832, and was at the outset a great popular movement.
But the industries of Lancashire, particularly the cotton industry,
were specially dependent upon foreign trade, and the millowners
believed that their interest lay mainly in securing cheap labour.
For cheap labour cheap food was essential. The Corn Law
agitation, therefore, became based upon Manchester and was
largely financed by the cotton industry. In 1838 the Manchester
Chamber of Commerce, on the initiative of Richard Cobden,
a master cotton printer, petitioned Parliament for the repeal
of the Corn Laws. In the same year the Anti-Corn Law League
was formed in Manchester, with Cobden and John Bright, a
Rochdale manufacturer, as its leaders; and the agitation ulti-
mately spread throughout the country until it achieved its object
in 1845. In 1849 the Navigation Laws were repealed, and when
Gladstone became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, he
began a series of tariff changes which by 1875 had removed
practically every vestige of protectionism from British policy.
Cobden, Bright, and the leading speakers for the movement
make up what is generally known as the Manchester School.
There was nothing in their views regarding international trade
to distinguish them from Adam Smith, but in other respects